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man of the strong hand and resistless will—the duke 
and prince. The name of the maid @ Falaise was 
Arlete, Harlotta, or Herleva, for she is indiscriminately 
called by these different appellations, which all seem 
to come from the old Norman or Danish compound 
Herleve—“ the much loved.” And the duke, according 
to the monkish historians, continued to love her dearly, 
and he brought up the boy William he had by her with 
as much care and honour as if he had been the son of 
a lawful wife. When the boy William was only seven 
years old, Robert the Devil resolved tomakea pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, to obtain the remission of his many 
sins. The barons and knights of Normandy, knowing 
that the French king much coveted the country, and 
that they were surrounded by warlike enemies, were 
much cast down by this veenliiion: and said that they 
could not well do without a “Dux” or leader. “ By 
my faith, sirs,” quoth Duke Robert, “I will not leave 
you without a seigneur. I havea little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it pleases God, and a valiant leader to 
boot. I am certain that he is mine own son. Receive 
him, therefore, as your lord, for I declare him to be 
nine heir, and I give him seisin from this moment of 
the duchy of Normandy. Choose him, then, forthwith ; 
and before you ali I will put him in possession of this 
duchy as my successor.” The Norman chiefs did what 
the Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the chro- 
nicle, “it suited them so to do.” According to the 
feudal usage, they, one by one, placed their hands 
— his hands, and swore fidelity to the promising 
child. 

Robert the Devil, attired as a pilgrim, got safely to 
the Holy City; but he dicd within a year, on his 
journey homeward, in the happy conviction that his 
sins were all forgiven. Several of the chiefs, and, 
above all, the relations of the old duke, challenged the 
right of the boy William, and took up arms against 
him, saying that it was not fitting thata bastard should 
rule the Norman nobility. A civil war ensued, in 
which the party of William was victorious. As the 
boy advanced in years he more than justified the con- 
fident predictions of his sire; for he showed that he 
was as cunning and politic as he was brave and. war- 
like, and that the wisdom of his councils would keep 
together the conquests made by his sword. The im- 
portant day on which he first put on armour, and 
mounted his first battle-steed without aid of stirrup, 
was held as a great festal day in Normandy. From 
that day forward he was regarded as the foremost or 
most promising man of war in Europe. At an after 
period of life, when he had imposed respect or dread 
upon the world by his victories and consummate policy, 
he scorned the distinctions between legitimate and 
illegitimate birth, and more than once bravingly put 
at the head of his charters and declarations—* We, 
William the Bastard.” But at the beginning of his 
career he was exceedingly susceptible on this point, 
and several times punished in a sanguinary manner 
such men as scoffed at the stain of his birth. One day, 
while he was beleaguering the town of Alencon, the 
besieged took it into their silly heads to cry out from 
the top of their walls, “ Tne hide! the hide !—Have at 
the hide!” and to shake and beat pieces of tanned 
leather, in allusion to the humble calling of Duke 
William’s grandfather. And upon this provocation the 
Bastard caused the feet and hands of all the Alencon 
prisoners he had in his power to be cut off, and then 
thrown by his slingers within the walls of the insolent 
town. 

Upon the sudden death of Hardicanute at the 
marriage festival at Clapa-ham or Clapham, Ed- 
ward, afterwards styled the Confessor, the son of 
Ethelred the Unready, and of the ancient Saxon line, 
was immediately called to the throne, and apparently 
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without any serious opposition from the Danish part 
of the nation, whether A old settlers in the Danelagh, 
who had been living in England since the time of 
Alfred, or the modern invaders who had come over 
with Sweyn and his son Canute. But the line of 
Alfred was worn down toa slender thread, and the 
Saxon stuff of it was lost. The fugitive Edward had 
been bred up in a convent in Normandy—had learned 
the French as spoken in that country, and had almost 
forgotten his native tongue. He had contracted a 
great fondness for the Normans, and these pcople 
followed him in such crowds, that his court lust both its 
Saxon and Danish characteristics, and became almost 
a counterpart to that of his maternal uncle the Duke 
of Normandy. Moreover Edward was of a sickly con- 
stitution and timid disposition, with much more of the 
habits and demeanour of a monk than of those of a 
king or warrior. He would have made an excellent 
Lord Abbot in some very peaceful abbey (if any such 
could have been found at that period), but he was unfit 
to occupy a throne, either then or in any other age. 
In his foreign monastery he had Jearned piety, con- 
tinence, and humility, but nothing of the art of govern- 
ment, or of the art of war, without which there was no 
government in those days. His views were narrow, 
his genius contemptible ; his innocence of life pro- 
ceeded in good part from the weakness of his constitu- 
tion, and though reputed artless, he was very capable 
of guile and cunning. He had no issue, and it was 
evident from his first coming back to England that he 
would have none. Crowding the church, the courts 
of law, and all offices with Normans and men from 
other parts of France, he paved the way for William 
the Conqueror. 

In or about the year 1051, when the Norman duke 
was in his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year, and 
when his fame was great on the Continent, he was in- 
vited over to England by Edward the Confessor. It 
is said that when he arrived, with a numerous and 
splendid train, he might almost have doubted whether 
he had quitted his own country ; for Normans com- 
manded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover; Normans 
garrisoned the castle at Canterbury; and, as he ad- 
vanced on his journey, Norman knights, bishops, 
abbots, and burgesses met him at every relay, to bid 
him welcome to England. At the court of Edward, in 
the midst of Norman clerks, priests, and nobles, who 
looked up to him as their “ natural lord,” he seemed 
more a king than the king himself. King Edward 
received his gon cousin Duke William with much 
tenderness and affection, lived lovingly with him while 
he stayed, and gave him at his departure a right royal 
gift of arms, horses, hounds, and hawks. What passed 
in the private and confidential intercourse of the two 
princes the old chroniclers knew not, and attempted 
not to divine; but it was noted, that after Duke Wil- 
liam’s visit the many Normans settled in England car- 
ried their heads still higher than before. 

Harold, son of the great Earl Godwin, aspired to the 
throne of the childless and almost childish Edward, 
and his ambition was encouraged by most of the Saxon 
nobles. He was also exceedingly popular with the 
great body of the Saxon people, and his reputation asa 
brave and fortunate warrior was scarcely inferior to 
that of the Norman William. About a year before 
the death of the Confessor, Harold, to his great mis- 
fortune, found himself in Normandy, and completel 
in the power of William. The circumstances are dif- 
ferently related ; but the most romantic and pictur- 
esque account of the journey, and that which is at the 
same time, in all probability, as true as any other, is 
simply this:—Being at his manor of Bosenham, or 
Foon ey on the Sussex coast, Harvld, on an unluckly 
day, went into a fishing-boat fur recreation, with but 
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few attendants and no very expert mariners: a violent 
storm suddenly arose, and drove the ill-managed bark 
across the Channel and upon the French coast. But, 
whether this be the correctest account of the voyage 
or pot, the chroniclers are generally agreed as to all 
the incidents which followed. Harold was wrecked 
or stranded near the mouth of the river Somme, in the 
territory of Guy, Count of Ponthieu, who seized the 
wreck as his property, and made the passengers his 
prisoners, until they should pay a heavy ransom for 
their release. This was but a part of the law and usage 
of the times. From his bell of rison Harold made his 
condition known to Duke William, and entreated his 
good offices, and William, after some delays, gave the 
inhospitable Count Guy a large sum of money and a 
landed estate as the ransom of the great and powerful 
Saxon. Upon his liberation, Harold proceeded into 
Normandy, and to the court of his liberator; but, al- 
though he was received with much magnificence, and 
even with a show of affection, he presently found that 
he was as much a prisoner at Rouen as he had been in 
the territories of Count Guy. His popularity in Eng- 
land, his ambition, his designs upon the throne, as 
soon as it should become vacant, were all known to 
Duke William, who suddenly said to him one day, as 
they were riding side by side, “ When Edward and I 
lived together, lie brothers, under the same roof, he 
sromised me that, if ever he became king of England, 
e would name me his successor. Harold! I would 
right well that you helped me in the fulfilment of this 
promise; and etree that, if I obtain the king- 
dom by your aid, whatever you choose to ask shall be 
granted on the instant.” The liberty and life of the 
Saxon earl were at the mercy of the proposer ; and so 
Harold promised to do all that he could to place the 
Norman bastard on the throne of the Confessor. The 
duke then told him that he must deliver Dover Castle 
to the Normans, that he must give his sister in mar- 
riage to a Norman chief, and take himself to wife 
Adele, his (William’s) daughter. Harold, acting as if 
the knife were at his throat, promised and vowed to 
do all these things. But the crafty and suspicious 
Norman was not yet satisfied. The sanctity of an oath 
was so frequently disregarded, that men had begun to 
consider it not enough to swear by the Majesty of 
Heaven and the hopes of eternal salvation, and had 
invented sundry plans, such as swearing upon the host, 
or consecrated wafer, and upon the relics of saints, 
which, in their dull conception, were things more 
awful and more binding. William summoned a grand 
council of the barons and head-men of Normandy; 
and, on the eve of the day fixed for this assembly, he 
caused all the bones and relics of saints preserved in 
the churches and monasteries to be colle:ted and de- 
posited in a large tub, which was placed in the great 
council-chamber, and covered and concealed under a 
cloth of gold. At the opportune moment, when Duke 
William was seated on his chair of state, with a rich 
sword in his hand, a golden diadem on his ‘ead, and 
all his Norman chieftains, bishops, and abbots round 
about him, the missal was brought in, and being 
opened at the Evangelists, was laid upon the cloth of 
gold which covered the tub, and gave it the appearance 
of a rich table or altar. And then Duke William rose 
and said, “ Earl Harold, I require you, before this 
noble assembly, to confirm by oath the promises you 
have made me, to wit, to assist me in obtaining the 
kingdom of England after King Edward’s death, to 
marry my daughter Adele, and to send me your sister, 
that I may give her in marriage to one of my nobles.” 
Harold, thus publicly taken by surprise, durst not 
retract. He stepped forward with a troubled counte- 


nance, laid his hand upon the open missal, and swore 
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—swore that, if he lived, he would to the utmost of his 
power, and with God's help, fulfil his engagements : 
and all the assembled chiefs said aloud, “ And so may 
God be thy help!” As soon as the oath was taken, 
Duke William made a signal, and thereupon the missa] 
was removed, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the 
large tub was discovered to be filled to the very brim 
with dead men’s bones and relics of saints and martyrs, 
over which the son of Earl Godwin had sworn without 
knowing it. According to the Norman chroniclers, 
Harold turned pale and shuddered at the sight. 

But the liberated Harold would not be bound by 
oaths extorted from him by force and fraud ; and when 
Edward the Confessor died, and when the Saxon nation 
called him to the throne, he forgot even the awful con- 
tents of the tub, and he grasped the sceptre without 
any shuddering, and he was proclaimed king in a vast 
assembly of Saxon chiefs and nobles, and citizens of 
London, and was solemnly crowned by Stigand, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

William was hunting in the forest near Rouen, with 
a great company of knights, esquires, and noble dames 
and damsels, when a messenger just arrived from Eng- 
land accosted him, and announced the death of the 
Confessor and the coronation of Harold. The bow 
dropped out of the hand of the Norman duke, and he 
stood for a space like one petrified, He then fastened 
and undid his manile, speaking no word, and looking 
so troubled and fierce that none durst speak to him. 
Then throwing himself into a skiff, he crossed the 
Seine, and went into his palace, still silent. Striding 
into the great hall, he threw himself into a chair, and, 
wrapping his head in his mantle, he bent his body to- 
wards the earth. The courtiers gazed upon him with 
amazement and alarm, and asked one another in whis- 
ve what this could mean. “Sirs,” said William de 

reteuil, the seneschal, “ ye wil] soon know the cause 
of our Jord’s anxiety.” Ata few words spoken by the 
seneschal, the duke recovered from his reverie,’ re- 
moved the mantle from his face, and listened to one 
of his barons, who advised him to remind Harold of 
the oaths he had sworn, and demand from him the im- 
mediate surrender of the Confessor’s crown. 

Harold replied, that the crown of England was not 
his to give away. 

When William the Norman prepared to invade Eng- 
land (which he did forthwith), he had reached the 
mature age of forty-two. He called to his aid not only 
his subjects of Normandy, but men from Maine and 
Anjou, from Poictou and Brittany, from the country of 
the French king and from Flanders, from Aquitaine 
and from Burgundy, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, 
and from the German countries beyond the river 
Rhine. The idle adventurers of one-half of Europe 
flocked to his standard. Some of these men demanded 
regular pay in money, others nothing but a passage 
across the Channel, and all the booty they might make ; 
some of the chiefs demanded territory in England, 
while others simply bargained to have a rich English 
wife allotted to them. William sold beforehand a bi- 
shopric in England for a shipand twenty men-at-arms. 
The pope gave the Conqueror a holy licence to invade 
England, upon condition that the Norman duke should 
hold his conquest as a fief of the church ; and, together 
with a bull, a consecrated banner, and a ring of great 
price, containing one of the hairs of St. Peter, were 
sent from Rome into Normandy. So formidable an 
armament had not been collected in Western Europe 
for many centuries. ‘The total number of vessels 
amounted to about three thousand, of which six hun- 
dred or seven hundred were of a superior order. 
When the expedition set sail, William led the van ina 
vessel which had been presented to him o the occa- 
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sion by his wife Matilda: the vanes of this ship were 
gilded, the sails were of different bright colours, the 
three lions-——the arms of Normandy—were painted in 
divers places, and the sculptured figure-head was a 
child with a bent bow, the arrow seeming ready to fi 

inst the hostile and perjured land of England. 
The consecrated banner sent from Rome floated at the 
main-top-mast. This ship sailed faster than all the 
rest, oad in the course of the night it left the whole 
fleet far astern. Early in the morning the duke or- 
dered a sailor to the mast-head to see if the other ships 
were coming up. “I can see nothing but the sea and 
sky,” said the mariner ; and thereupon they lay-to. To 
keep the crew and the soldiers on board in good heart, 
William ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, with 
warm wire strongly spiced. After this refection the 
mariner was again sent aloft, and this time he said he 
could make out four vessels in the distance; but 
mounting a third time, he shouted out with a merry 
voice, “ Now I see a forest of masts and sails.” Within 
a few hours the re-united Norman fleet came to anchor 
on the Sussex coast. At that particular point the 
coast was flat, and the country behind it marshy and 
unpicturesque ; but a little to the left stood the noble 
Roman walls and other ancient remaias of Pevensey, 
and a little to the right the bold cliffs and sloping 
downs of Hastings. The great and decisive battle 
which was fought near Hastings on the Mth of Oc- 
tober, 1066, sixteen days after the landing of the 
invaders, contains subjects for many a noble picture; 
and from the old chroniclers, and the rude and charac- 
teristic Bayeux tapestry, our young painters may 
derive the minutest information as to armour, costume, 
and all accessaries. Truth and correctness of detail 
may go hand in hand with poetical conception and 
spirited execution ; and nothing is there more quaint, 
and, at the same time, more picturesque, than the 
armour, arms, and dresses of the period. 

As day dawned, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, a half- 
brother of Duke William, celebrated mass in the field 
ona portable altar, and gave his benediction to the 
troops, i armed the while in a coat of mail, which 
he wore under his episcopal rochet; and when the 
mass and the blessing were over, he mounted a ver 
large and white war-horse, took a lance in his hand, 
and marshalled his brigade of cavalry. William rode 
a fine Spanish horse, which a rich Norman had brought 
him on his return from a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Iago in Galicia: he wore suspended round his 
neck some of those relics upon which Harold had 
sworn; the pride of the Norman nobility were formed 
in column behind him; and the standard blessed by 
the pope was carried at his side by one Tonstain, sur- 
named “the White,” who accepted the honourable 
but dangerous office after two Norman barons had 
declined it. Before the onslaught, the duke, from the 
back of his Spanish steed, harangued the collected host, 
telling them that a great booty was before them, and 
that if they could ae this land, they should have 
it all in lots among them. Then Taillefer, a gigantic 
Norman, who was minstrel, juggler, and champion, 
spurred his horse to the front of the van, and sung with 
a loud voice the popular ballads which immortalized 
the valour of Charlemagne and Roland, and all that 
flower of aneel] that fought in the great fight of 
Roncesvalles ; as Taillefer sang he pe feats 
with his sword, throwing it into the air with t 
force with one hand, and catching it as it fell with the 
other. The Normans repeated the burden of his song, 
or cried “ Dieu aide! Dieu aide!” This accomplished 
champion craved permission to strike the first blow: 
he ran one Saxon through the body, and threw a 


second to the ground ; but in attacking a third, he was 
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himself mortally wounded; and having sung his last 
war-song, he crossed himself and was at peace for ever. 
The Saxon host remained in their position on the ridge 
of a hill, fortified by trenches and _— : they were 
marshalled after the fashion of the Danes, shield against 
shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy’s 
lances; and in response to the “ Dieu aide!” or “ God 
is our help!” of the Normans, they shouted, “ Christ's 
rood! The holy rood!” According to ancient privilege, 
the brave men of Kent stood in the first line, and the 
burgesses of London formed the body-guard of the 
sovereign, and were drawn up close round the royal 
standard. At the foot of this standard stood bold Harold, 
with his two stout brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, and a 
few of the noblest and bravest thanes of all England. 
Many were the checks and reverses, and fearful the 
losses sustained by the invaders. At one term the pride 
of the Norman cavalry were driven pell-mell into a 
deep trench which had been artfully covered over and 
concealed by the Saxons, and in which men and horses 
perished in great numbers: and at this disastrous 
moment the cry was spread that the duke himself was 
slain, and a panic and headlong flight was begun. 
William, whose horse had been killed, but who was 
himself unhurt, mounted a fresh steed, got before the 
fugitives, and endeavoured to stop them, first by 
threatening them and striking them with his lance, 
and then by uncovering his face and head, and crying, 
“HereI am! Look atme! Iam still alive, and will 
conquer by God’s help!” At last, near upon six 
o'clock of the evening, when the battle had lasted nine 
hours, and when the sun was setting in the sea beyond 
the headland of Beachy Head, victory alighted upon the 
proud crest of the Norman. Harold was shot through 
the brain by a random arrow, and the foe made a dash 
and hemmed in the spot, exerting themselves in the 
most desperate manner to seize the royal Saxon banner. 
Robert Fitz Ernest had almost grasped it when a Saxon 
battle-axe laid him low for ever. Twenty Norman 
knights of name then undertook the task, and this at- 
tempt succeeded after ten of their number had 
perished. The Saxon standard was then lowered, and 
the consecrated banner sent by the pope from Rome 
was raised in its stead, in sign of victory. Gurth and 
Leofwin,the brothers of Harold, died before the standard 
was taken, and all the hill-side where it stood was 
covered thick with the Saxon dead and dying. William 
himself had lost not one but three horses that were 
killed under him, and at one moment he was well nigh 
laid prostrate by a blow struck upon his stee] cap by a 
Saxon knight. 
Scenes of the most striking kind followed closely 
upon the battle of Hastings. Before leaving Normandy 
illiam had caused a muster-roll to be drawn up, 
specifying the names and quality of all his followers. 
he morning after the battle all those who survived it 
were drawn up in line, and this muster-roll was called 
over. Toa fourth of the names no answer was re- 
turned ; and among the missing, who were all dead, were 
many of the noblest lords and bravest knights of Nor- 
mandy. Those who had been more fortunate gathered 
round the Duke, and, withe looks and their swords 
and lance-heads yet wet with the blood of the con- 
quered, demanded possession of the houses and lands 
of the Saxons. A new roll was prepared, on which 
were inscribed the names of all the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had survived ; and this roll was deposited 
in Battle Abbey, which, in the accomplishment of a 
solemn vow, the Conqueror afterwards erected on the 
hill which Harold — and so gallantly de- 
fended. The high altar of this abbey church stood on 
the very spot where the standard of the Jast of our 
Saxon kings had floated. 
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There is yet another and a more es subject for 

the painter. The aged mother of Harold, who lost 
three brave sons in the battle of Hastings, offered its 
weight in gold for the dead body of the king. Two 
monks, who were allowed by William to search for the 
body, were unable to distinguish it among the hea 
the slain, who had all been stripped sdked by the Nor- 
man soldiery; but the monks sent for a beautiful 
young Saxon lady to whom Harold had been fondly 
attached, and the fair Editha—“ ‘the swan-necked” as 
she is called by some of the chroniclers—came to that 
scene of slaughter and horror, and went groping and 
peering with weeping and half-blinded eyes among 
the dead, nor ceased her search until she found the 
disfigured body of King Harold. The body was con- 
veyed to Waltham Abbey on the banks of the river 
Lea, a house and a country which he had much loved 
while alive. He was there honourably interred, the 
Waltham monks putting over his tomb the simple in- 
scription “ Here lies the unfortunate Harold!” 

This battle of Hastings, which cost the Conqueror a 
fourth of his army, did not put him in By pees of a 
fourth of the kingdom: many an after field was fought 
with equal desperation, and his wars for the subjugation 
of the West, the North, and the East, lasted, with in- 
tervals of tranquillity, for seven or eight years. Thus 
the conquest effected by the Normans was a slow and 
not a sudden one, and the impression left on the mind 
of the reader by our most popular abridgments of En- 
glish history is exceedingly incorrect. 

A striking story, honourable to the brave men of 
Kent, is told by some of our earliest historians, and has 
been carefully preserved in the traditions of the 
country. At the call of the Archbishop Stigand, and 
Egelnoth, abbot of St. Augustine’s in Canterbury, the 
men of Kent flew to arms and met at an appointed 
hour on Swanscombe, a hill a little to the west of 
Gravesend, with the resolution to stop the march of 
the Normans upon Londou, unless they agreed to 
respect the old liberties, laws, and usages of all Kent. 
Their battle array was curious and vary ben oe In 
the adjoining woods every man furnished himself with 
great branches and boughs or with sapling trees, and 
as the Conqueror advanced they issued from the woods 
and gathered round him on every side, being covered 
and concealed like the army of Macduff and Siward 
that marched against Macbeth. “The device,” says 
old John Speed, “took so strange an effect that it 
daunted the duke even with the sight; who being as 
he thought free from the enemy, was now suddenly 
beset on all sides with thick woods, whereof seeing 
some before him to move, he knew not but that all the 
other vast woods were of like nature, neither had he 
leisure to avoid the danger. The Kentish men, inclosing 
his army about, displayed their banners, cast down their 
boughs, and with bows bent prepared for battle; so 
that he which even now had the realm to his seeming 
in his fist, stood in despair of his own life.” The 
leaders of the brave commons of Kent then explained 
their resolution and stated their demands, being fully 
determined to abide the verdict of battle, and rather 
die than part with their old free laws and live servile 
in bondage. ‘The Conqueror, driven into this strait, 
and loath to hazard all on so nice a point, their demands 
being not unreasonable, more wisely than willingly 
granted their desires; and pledges on both parts were 
given for performance.” To this compact, say the 
traditions of the country, Kent owes the preservation 
of the law of gavelkind (which has disappeared every- 
where except in Kent and the metropolitan suburb 
of Kentish Town, and a few manors, as Stepney and 
Hackney), and the Kentish men derived their well- 
maintained reputation of being the most ardent 
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lovers of liberty and most resolute opposers of all 
—- 

any of the subjects that are fitted for our national 
Valhalla must be treated as historical Jandsca and 
can be handled only by such as unite the skill of the 
landscape painter with that of the painter of figures. 
These two things have not hitherto been often found 
united in one artist, but we do not despair for the future 
of seeing justice done to such a high class of pictures. 
When the Conqueror approached the ancient town of 
St. Albans, he found his passage stopped by a mullti- 
tude of great trees which had been felled and laid 
across the road. He called aloud for the abbot of St. 
Albans, and demanded why these barriers were raised 
in his jurisdiction. The Lord Abbot Frithric, whose 
veins were filled with the most noble blood of the 
Saxons, and with that of King Canute the Dane, stood 
boldly up behind the boles and trunks of the forest trees, 
and stretching out his right hand towards the chafing 
duke and his impatient knights, he said, “I have done 
the duty appertaining to my birth and calling; and if 
others of my rank and profession had performed the 
like, as they well could and ought, it had not been in 
thy power to penetrate into the land thus far! ”—The 
monks of the great abbey of St. Albans stood behind 
their chief, and the serfs of the abbey lands and the 
free burghers of the town gazed out, from the hanging 
woods close by, with wondering and anxious eyes at the 
mailed and lance-bearing invaders. 

The coronation of the Conqueror offers several strik- 
ing scenes. The day was Christmas-day; the place, 
that Westminster Abbey which had been built by 
Edward the Confessor, and which was scarcely finished 
when that king died. All the approaches to the abbey 
were lined with double rows of soldiers, horse and foot. 
The Conqueror rode through the ranks, and entered 
the abbey church attended by two hundred and sixty 
of his barons and knights, 7 many foreign priests and 
monks, and by a considerable number of Saxon nobles 
who had been gained over to act a part in the pa- 
geantry. At the opening of the ceremony one of 
William’s prelates, Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, 
asked the Normans, in the French language, if they were 
of opinion that their chief should take the title of King 
of England ; and then Aldred, the Saxon archbishop of 
York, asked the English if they would have William 
the Norman for their king. The reply on either side 
was given by acclamation in the affirmative ; and the 
shouts and cheers thus raised were so loud and long 
that they shook the walls of the abbey and startled the 
foreign cavalry stationed round the edifice. The troops 
mistook the noise for a ery of alarm raised by their 
master and friends, and as they had strict orders to be 
on the alert, and ready to act with vigour in case of any 
popular insurrection, they rushed to the English houses 
nearest the abbey and set fire to them. A few, think- 
ing to succour their betrayed duke, ran into the church, 
where, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke 
and flames that were rising, the tumult became as 
great as in the streets. The Normans thought that 
the whole population of London and its neighbourhood 
had risen against them; the Saxons thought that they 
had been deluded by a vain show, and drawn together, 
unarmed and defenceless, to be massacred. Both par- 
ties ran out of the abbey, and the ceremony was inter- 
rupted. But William, though trembling from head to 
foot, and left almost alone in the church, or with 
none with him save the archbishop Aldred and a few 
pale panic-stricken priests, all clustering round the 
altar, telling their beads, or raising their crucifixes to- 
wards heaven, most resolutely refused to postpone the 
celebration, and held the crown of England in his grip 
as though no mortal hand should ever wrest it from 
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him. The service was therefore completed amidst a 
scene of havoc and confusion, and with all the haste 
that could be made; and with a hand that shook and a 
voice that was indistinct, William took the usual coro- 
nation oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an 
addition of his own, the solemn promise that he would 
treat the English people as well as the best of their 
kings had done. 

The wars carried on in Herefordshire against Edric 
the Forester, on the coast of Somersetshire against the 
two sons of the late King Harold, in Devonshire and 
Cornwall against a league formed by Harold’s mother, 
and in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland against the Earls Edwin and Morcar, 
abound with striking incidents. In a laborious forced 
march from York to Chester, when the Conqueror led 
his host amidst storms of sleet and hail across the 
mountains which divide our island lengthways, and 
which have been called “the Apennines of England,” 
the troops were worn out with fatigue and privation, and 
disheartened by the dangers they saw before them in 
the north-west. The horses of the knights and men-at- 
arms perished fast, and the foot soldiers were scarce] 
equal to the toil of traversing those mountainous oak 
for the most part, pathless wilds. ‘The auxiliaries of 
Anjou and Brittany began to murmur aloud, and not 
a few of the Normans threatened to give up the des- 
perate enterprise, desert their prince, and return to 
their own homes beyond sea. The army was on the 
verge of a general mutiny when the Conqueror called 
a halt, and addressed officers and men. e promised 
to the faithful, the brave, and persevering, immense 
rewards in lands, money, or goods as soon as the cam- 
paign should be over, and he affected to treat his faint- 
vearted auxiliaries with indifference or contempt. “I 
can do well without them,” said he; “they may go if 
they please. I have plenty to follow me. I do not 
want their services, but they will grieve for the guerdon 
which might be theirs. Let them go back and en- 
counter greater perils than these ; but let us go forward 
to Chester.” And thenceforward, on the rough hungry 
way over the wealds, he partook in the fatigues of the 
common soldiers, marching on foot with them, and 
faring as they fared. And he soon entered in triumph 
the ancient city of Chester, which had not yet been in- 
vaded by the Normans, and which still retained the 
outer features of a Roman city, the fine Roman walls 
and gates being then comparatively entire. 

But the most penekabie of all these contests was 
that which was carried on for seven long years and 
more in the fenny country of Cambridgeshire and Lin- 
colnshire, with Hereward, the “ cunning captain” and 
right Saxon Lord of Brunn. The accounts given by 
the old chroniclers of this war, which was nobly sus- 
tained by the Saxons, and which cost the Normans 
immense sacrifices, are more romantic and picturesque 
than any elaborated romance. The most remarkable 

‘scene, in which William himself was personally en- 
gaged, is this :—By the advice of some of his chiefs, who 
were firmly convinced that the Saxon hero, who had 
foiled them so often, was leagued with the devil and 
aided by some necromancer or witch, the Conqueror, 
who at his first coming into England had brought 
over with him from Normandy a conjuror and sooth- 
sayer as an essential part of his army of invasion, sent 
to the Continent for a witch or sorceress in order to 
neutralize or defeat the spells of the Saxons. An old 
woman of a terrific aspect, who was reputed the 
greatest witch in France, soon arrived in the fen 
country. The Conqueror, after many interruptions and 
great losses, had constructed a solid causeway which 
ran for two miles into the marshes and fens which the 
Normans had found so impracticable and impassable. 
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The first and last work upon which the sorceress was 
employed, was to deter the Saxons from approaching 
it, and so facilitate the lengthening and finishing of 
this solid read. With great ceremony the witch was 
placed on the top of a lofty wooden tower, which was 
raised in a dry open space among the recds, a little in 
advance of the Norman works; and a number of sol- 
diers and labourers, confiding in the strength of her 
incantations, gathered round the tower and made their 
preparations for extending the causeway. The king 
with his barons and knights stood on the finished part 
of the road to watch the success of the witch. But, 
lo! the hag had scarcely stretched out ber skinny arms 
towards the Saxon towers of Ely, and had scarcely 
begun her incantations, when Hereward, the cunning 
captain, watching his opportunity, got on the flank to 
windward, and setting fire to the vast fields of reeds 
and rushes, which were all dried by the heat of a long 
summer, kindled a mighty blaze which was not ex- 
tinguished until tower and sorceress, workmen and 
soldiers, were all consumed. The Conqueror, half 
stifled with the smoke, rode back to Cambridge Castle, 
resolving, it is said, never again to have recourse to 
witches or to any kind of magic. 

His episcopal, hard-fighting, half-brother Odo, 
now Ear! of Kent, as well as bishop of Bayeux, who 
had assisted him as much as any man in the conquest 
of England, gave William much uneasiness and 
trouble in the latter part of his reign, for Odo aspired 
to the triple crown of Rome, being encouraged by the 
frediotiene of some Italian astrologers, who, living in 
1is service and being well paid by him, gave assurance 
that he would be the successor of Gregory VII., the 
reigning Pope. To forward his grand project, Odo 
cruelly racked his English vassals for money, and 
made himself a strong party among the Norman chiefs 
settled in England, several of whom, in contempt of 
their feudal duty to William, engaged to accompany 
the bishop to Rome. The king was in Normandy 
when he heard of this expedition, which had been 
pre red with great secrecy; but he instantly set sail 
or England, surprised the oye to the Popedom 
in the Isle of Wight, seized his treasures, and sum- 
moned him before a council of Norman barons. Here 
the king accused his half-brother of untruth and sinis- 
ter doings, of having greatly abused his power, of 
having maltreated the English beyond measure, of 
having robbed the churches of the land, and of having 
seduced and attempted to carry out of England and 
beyond the Alps the warriors of the King, who needed 
their services for the safe keeping of his kingdom. 
Having thus exposed his grievances, William asked 
the council what such a brother deserved at his hands. 
The Norman barons Jooked at one another, but not 
one of them ventured to reply, for the power of Odo 
until now had been very great, and he had ever been 
known as a revengeful man. “Arrest him, then,” 
cried the King ; “and sce that he be well guarded!” 
Though commanded by a king, the barons would not 
lay hands on a bishop: not one of them moved. “ Then 
will I doit,” said the King; and he seized the prelate 
by his robe. “I am aclerk, a priest,” cried Odo; “I 
am a bishop, and the Pope alone has the right of judg- 
ing me!” But the King, without ca his hold, re- 
plied, “I do not arrest thee as Bishop of Bayeux, but 
as Earl of Kent.” Odo was sent forthwith to Nor- 
mandy, and there confined in a strong castle, in which 
he remained until William was on his death-bed. 

It does not come within our present object to speak 
of the Conqueror as a great general and statesman, or 
to dwell upon the benefits which eventually resulted 
to England from the cruel and destructive Norman 
conquest, We are merely indicating some of the 
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many subjects which his life and exploits afford for 
our Valhalla. Nor can the Conqueror possibly be 
excluded from that national hall. For our réal great- 
ness as a nation begins at this period. The Norman 
race, in a very few generations, was mixed with and 
lost in the great Anglo-Saxon stock, which was greatly 
es by the adinixture. And, after all the changes 
and revolutions that have happened in the course of 
seven centuries and a half, the blood of our reigning 
family is still kindred to his, and Queen Victoria is a 
descendant of William the Norman. 

At the end of the year 1086, when he had been 
seated nineteen years upon the throne of England, 
William went over to the Continent. with a mighty 
army to wage war with Philip, King of France, for 
the possession of the city of Mantes and the coun- 
try of the Vexin. But shortly after his arrival 
in Normandy he fell sick and kept his bed. As he 
had advanced in years he had grown excessively fat. 
King Philip said, as a good joke among his courtiers, 
that his Cousin William was a long while lying in, but 
that no doubt there would be a fine churching as soon 
as he should be delivered. On hearing this coarse 
and insipid jest, the Conqueror of England swore 
by the most terrible of his oaths—by the splendour 
and birth of Christ—that he would be churched in 
Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, and present so 
many wax torches that all France should be set in 
a blaze.* Jt was not until the end of July, 1087, 
that he was in a, state to mount his war-horse. 
He soon came with fire and sword into the Vexin 
country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, 
the grapes for the wine-press, when he marched his 
cavalry through the corn-fields and made his soldiery 
tear up the vines by the roots and cut down the plea- 
sant trees. Mantes was soon taken, and consigned to 
the flames. Neither house nor cottage, nay, neither 
church nor monastery was spared. As the Conqueror 
rode up to view the ruin he had caused, his war-horse 
put his fore feet on some embers or hot cinders, and. 
then swerved or plunged so violently that the heavy 
rider was thrown upon the high pommel of the saddle, 
and grievously bruised. The king dismounted in 
great pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. Forth- 
with quitting the burning town, he was carried slowly 
in a litter to Rouen, and again Jaid in his bed. It was 
soon evident to all, and even to himself, that his last 
hour was approaching. Being troubled by the noise 
and bustle of Rouen, and desirous of dying in a holy 
place, he made his people carry him to the monastery 
of St. Gervas, outside the city walls. He lingered for 
six weeks, during which he was surrounded by doctors, 
priests, and monks. On the nearer approach of 
death his heart softened, and though he preserved the 
kingly decorum and conversed calmly on the won- 
derful events of his life, he is said to have felt the 
vanity of all human grandeur, and a keen remorse for 
the crimes and cruelties he had committed. He sent 
money to Mantes to rebuild the churches and houses 
of religion he had burned, and he ordered Jarge sums 
to be paid to the churches and monasteries in Eng- 
land, which he had plundered and impoverished. He 
released all his state prisoners, as well Saxons as 
others, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more 
than twenty years. Robert, his eldest son, who had 
had many violent quarrels with his father, was absent, 
but his two younger sons, William and Henry, who 
were successively kings of England, were assiduous 
round the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the de- 
claration of his last will. A day or two before his 
death the Conqueror assembled some of his prelates 


* It was the custom for women at their churching to carry 
lighted tapers in their hands, and present them at the aliar. 
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and chief barons in his sick chamber, and raising him- 
self in his bed, he with a solemn and ghastly counte- 
nance declared in their presence that he bequeathed 
the duchy of Normandy and its other dependencies to 
his eldest son Robert. “ As to the crown of England,” 
said the dying monarch, “I bequeath it to no one, as 
I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in 
inheritance from my father, but acquired it by conquest 
and the shedding of blood with mine own good sword. 
The succession to that kingdom I therefore leave to the 
decision of God, only desiring most fervently that my son 
William, who hath ever been dutiful to me, may obtain 
it, and prosper in it.” “And what do you give unto 
me, oh! my father?” eagerly cried Prince Henry. 
“ Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of my trea- 
sury.” “ But what can I do with five thousand pounds 
of silver, if I have neither lands nor a home?” Here 
the dying king put on the look of a prophet, and said, 
“ Be patient, O Henry! and have trust in the Lord: 
suffer thy elder brothers to precede thee, and thy time 
will come after theirs.” enry the Beauclerc, and 
the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, 
went straight and drew the silver, which he weighed 
with great care, and then furnished himself with a 
strong coffer to keep his treasure in. William Rufus 
left the king's bedside at the same time, and, without 
waiting to see his father breathe his last, hastened 
over to England to seize the royal treasures deposited 
in Winchester castle and to look after his crown. 
About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the Con- 
queror was roused from a stupor into which he had 
fallen by the sound of bells. He eagerly inquired what 
the noise meant, and was told that they were ringing 
the hour of prime in the church of St. Mary. He 
lifted his clapsed hands to heaven, and saying, “I re- 
commend my soul to my Lady Mary, the holy mother 
of God,” instantly expired. His last faint sigh was 
the signal for a general flight and scramble. The 
knights, priests, and doctors, who had passed the 
night near him, put on their spurs, mounted their 
horses, and galloped off to their several homes to have 
an eye to their own interests. The king’s servants and 
some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the 
apartment of the arms, silver vessels, linen and royal 
dresses, and then were to horse and away like their 
betters. Some took one thing, some another: nothing 
worth the carrying was Jeft behind—no, not so much 
as the bed-clothes. From prime to tierce, or for about 
three hours, the corpse of the mighty Conqueror, aban- 
doned by sons, friends, servants and all, lay in a state 
of almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
chamber in which he had expired. The citizens of 
Rouen either ran about the streets asking news and 
advice from every one they met, or busied themselves 
in concealing their money and valuables. At last the 
clergy and the monks recovered the use of their 
faculties, and thought of the decent duties owing to 
the mortal remains of their sovereign; and, arraying 
themselves in their best habits, and forming in order 
of procession they went with crucifix, burning tapers, 
and incense, to pray over the abandoned and dis- 
honoured body for the peace of its soul. The arch- 
bishop of Rouen ordained that the king should be 
interred at Caen in the church of St. Stephen, which 
he had built and royally endowed. But even now there 
were none to do it honour: his sons, his brothers, his 
relations, were all absent, and of all the Conqueror’s 
officers and rich vassals not one was found to take 
charge of the obsequies. At length a poor knight 
named Herluin, wie lived in the neighbourhood, 
charged himself with the trouble and expense of the 
funeral, “out of his natural good nature and love of 
God.” This poor and pious knight engaged the proper 
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attendance and a wain; he conveyed the king’s body 
on the cart to the banks of the Seine, and from thence 
ina barge down the river and its estuary to the city of 
Caen. Gilbert, abbot of St. Stephen’s, with all his 
monks, came out of Caen to meet the body, and other 
churchmen and the inhabitants of the city joining these, 
a considerable procession was formed. But as they 
went along a fire suddenly broke out in the town; 
laynien and clerks ran to extinguish it, and the abbot 
and his monks were left alone to conduct the remains 
of the king to the church which he had founded. Even 
the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. The 
neighbouring bishops and abbots assembled for this 
solemn ceremony. e mass and requiem had been 
said; the incense was filling the church with its holy 
perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced the 
panegyric, and the body was about to be lowered into 
the grave prepared for it in the church between the 
altar and the choir, when a man, suddenly rising in 
the crowd, exclaimed with a loud and angry voice 
which made the prelates and monks to start and cross 
themselves—* Bishop, the man whom thou hast praised 
was a robber! The very ground on which we are 
standing is mine, and is the site where my father’s 
house stood. He took it from me by violence, to build 
this church on it, I reclaim it as my right; and in 
the name of God, I forbid you to bury him here, or 
cover him with my glebe.” The man who spoke thus 
boldly was Asseline FitzArthur, who had often asked 
a just compensation from the king in his lifetime. 
Many of the persons present confirmed the truth of 
his statement; and, after some parley and chaffering, 
the bishop paid him sixty 5 cy 2 for the grave 
alone, engaging to procure him hereafter the full 
value of the rest of his land. The body, dressed in 
royal robes, but without a coffin, was then lowered into 
the narrow tomb ; the rest of the ceremony was hurried 
over, the people dispersed, the prelates went to their 
homes, and the abbot and monks of St. Stephen’s went 
to their cloisters, leaving only one brother of the house 
to sprinkle holy water over the flat stone that covered 
the grave and to pray for the soul of the departed, 
The traveller may yet stand and muse over that grave 
in the quaint old Norman church at Caen; but the 
pr sepa statue of the Conqueror, pers against one 
of the external pillars of the church, has been wantonly 
and barbarously mutilated. The head of William, 
which no doubt was as faithful a portrait as the sculp- 
tors of the time could make, is gone: it was probably 
struck off in the phrenzy of the great French Revolu- 
tion, when all kings, living or dead, were proscribed and 
accursed, and when Republican fanatics ransacked the 
graves and wholly or partially destroyed all the inte- 
resting royal monuments in St. Denis, Fontevraud, 
Chinon, and elsewhere. 

The Bayeux Tapestry, which we have mentioned, 
and which is especially entitled to the notice of our 
artists, contains a picture-history of the Norman 
conquest of England, from the departure of Harold for 
Normandy to the rout of the Saxons at Hastings. It 
embraces all the incidents of Harold's stay in Nor- 
mandy, and has preserved some that have not been 
noticed by any of the chroniclers. It is a roll of linen 
twenty inches broad and two hundred and fourteen 
feet in length. It has seventy-two distinct compart- 
ments. The figures are worked with woollen thread 
of different colours. Each compartment has a super- 
scription in Latin indicating its subject. Thus we 
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have “Harold on his journey,” “ Harold’s first appear- 
ance at the court of Duke William,” “ Harold's oath 
on the relics,” “ The English people giving the throne 
to Harold,” “ Duke William addressing his soldiers in 
the field of Hastings,” and so on, to the full number of 
seventy-two subjects. According to local tradition 
this tapestry was the work of the Coagenec’s queen 
Matilda, 2 and was by her presented to the cathedral of 
Bayeux, of which her husband's half-brother Odo was 
bishop ; and the delineations, which correspond in the 
minutest points with what we know of the manners of 
that age, afford very strong evidence that it is of this 
antiquity. For correctness of drawing, for composition, 
or perspective, the artist must not look, as these things 
existed nowhere in the eleventh century ; but for cos- 
tume, and the customs of the time, and for many 
characteristic traits, the Bayeux Tapestry is of inesti- 
mable value. It was preserved in the cathedral] of 
Bayeux till the year 1803, having been wont to be 
exhibited for some days in every year to the people, 
in the nave of the church, round which it exactly 
went. It is now in the Hotel of the Prefecture of that 
city, where it is kept coiled round a roller, from which 
it is unwound upon a table for inspection. An en- 
graving of the whole, in sixteen plates, coloured like 
the original, and one-fourth of the original size, was 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in the sixth 
volume of the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.’ Without the 
colour, twenty woodcuts in the ‘Pictorial History of 
England’ will convey a good notion of these remarkable 


designs. 
































